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The Psychology and Pedagogy of Anger. By Roy Franklin 
Richardson. Baltimore: Warwick & York., Inc., 1918. 
Pp. v+100. $1.25. 
The introspections by a number of trained observers of their mental 
content when angry have been recorded and generalized by the author 
with good results and presented in this monograph, apparently a Ph.D. 
thesis. The author is particularly interested in discovering what 
mental conditions favor the appearance and disappearance of anger, 
and his best interpretation is in this connection. His conclusions as 
to the pedagogical value of the emotion are more conventional and, 
the reviewer believes, not as penetrating as they might be. For example, 
he accepts the old dictum that anger, at least in a mild degree, helps us 
subjectively in our struggle to overcome obstacles and to realize our aims. 
Is not anger rather an effect than a cause — the sign of an interrupted 
and somewhat deranged process of action? If so, the pedagogical 
implication is not more anger — however wisely regulated — but less 
anger and more of the mental attitudes connected with success. Anger 
does not help the fighter's technique — it hinders it — but it does serve 
in cases of danger (interrupted action) as a makeshift to scare the enemy 
until recovery of technique can be effected. The author, in common 
with others, may have mistaken effects for causes. 

L. L. Bernard 
University op Minnesota 



Science Francaise: Scolastique Allemande. Par Dr. G. Papillatjlt. 
Felix Alcan, Editeur. Paris, 1917. Fr. 2.50. 
Three essays, with a common theme running through them, comprise 
this small book on scientific method. There is nothing particularly 
original in the matter contained in these pages, but the analysis of the 
primary concepts in objective thinking contained in the first part -is 
good. This part also makes a telling criticism of the method of cor- 
relation without elimination used by Karl Pearson. The second part 
points out some of the errors of thinking to which we are liable under the 
impulsion of our "rational instinct, " which leads us to seek for a unitary 
product or organic whole in our thought. From this have come the 
errors of animism and other ideal creations. The third part attempts 
to show that the philosophy of Kant — of all Germans, in fact — arises 
out of this erroneous subjectivism incident to the "rational instinct." 
While the objective and scientific philosophies of the English and the 
French carry on the best traditions of Roger Bacon and Descartes 
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respectively, the Kantian subjectivism is the direct descendant of the 
medieval scholasticism, from which it has not been able to escape. 
The English and French philosophies are, moreover, very similar (as 
the philosophies of allies should be). The criticism of Kant reminds 
one at points of that by Professor Dewey. 

L. L. Bernard 
University of Minnesota 



The History of Statistics, Their Development and Progress in Many 
Countries. Collected and edited by John Koren. New 
York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. xii+773. $7.50. 

This useful volume, containing in available form material much 
needed by teachers of statistics, consists of memoirs to commemorate 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the American Statistical Association. 
It was undertaken when the Great War broke out and yet in spite of 
manifold difficulties was brought to completion in 1918. It forms an 
authoritative historical statement of the development and organization 
of official statistics throughout the world, written by the foremost 
statisticians of the leading nations. 

Official statistics, their history and organization, are described for 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Hungary, India, Netherlands, Norway, 
Russia and Sweden, and for both federal and state systems in the United 
States. A work of this sort is a sure step in the direction of international 
comparability in important statistical undertakings. Until we make 
measurable progress toward the attainment of this first great step in 
scientific method the science of statistics will lack the universality 'of 
procedure which characterizes the work of scientists in the non-social 
fields. 

F. Stuart Chapin 

Smith College 

Social Work — Essays on the Meeting-Ground of Doctor and Social 

Worker. By Richard C. Cabot, M.D. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1910. Pp. xxvii+188. $1 .50 net. 

Diagnosis and treatment are the two essential and complementary 

phases of alL effective social work just as they are of all worth-while 

medical work. Diagnosis is of little value, especially to the patient, 

unless it is followed by treatment. Treatment is only accidentally 

successful unless it is based upon correct diagnosis. Medical and 



